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Mahler a reminder and at last when it was nearly midnight I
succeeded in decoying him into the hall; and there, projecting
far from the pocket of Streicher's overcoat we saw the menacing
roll of paper. Mahler went back into the room with a smile, and
Streicher, released at last from his suspense,, fell first on him and
then on the piano.
He played a song, then a second, and a third. Mahler said not
a word, but he bit the inside of his cheek, a sure sign that he was
bored. Schonberg and Zemlinsky, finding the situation more and
more painful, got up and stood like heraldic birds in support of
Streicher, whose nervousness increased. In the kindness of their
hearts they set about discovering little beauties. Streicher, who
was so ill-advised as to read the words of each song aloud and then
to expound them, was now encouraged to draw attention to
happy inspirations and "remarkable" modulations; he panted
and perspired and committed the one unforgivable sin a man can
commit in such predicaments: he played on. Mahler took not
the slightest notice; he lay prostrate on the sofa. Pringsheim
leant on the end of the piano. I stood behind the performer.
We did not dare look at one another in case we burst into un-
controllable laughter. Frau Streicher fixed her eyes on each of us
in turn. It was a painful ordeal. At last the Streichers took their
leave with marked coolness, and we could give rein to our merri-
ment. That was Mahler all over: he never could say even one
solitary word he did not mean.
Diary:
January 28. Final rehearsal for the concert of Mahler's songs.
Keen interest on the part of the public. It was the first time
people accepted Mahler's songs. Before, there was much
hostility and criticism in the press, and among the audiences also.
After much debating, for and against, the rehearsals of Hans
Pfitzner's "Rose vom Liebesgarten" began at the end of March.
Meanwhile Pfitzner had paid me the great compliment of dedi-
cating his string quartet to'me. Many letters had passed between
us and we had become friends in spite of the distance which
separated us. Now he came to Vienna for the first rehearsals,
He was frightfully nervous; kept a stern eye on the slightest
unpunctuality on the part of any member of the company and was
so self-centred that no one could hope for indulgence. I was the
only person who could always calm him down.